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‘HE dominant idea that a survey 
of Henry Mosler’s pictures would 
convey to that ordinary observer, 

the general public, would probably be 
expressed in the important word “in- 
teresting.” This is because Mr. Mosler 
is, in/the truest sense, a maker of pict- 
ures, not impressions or “ studies.” 

He is more of a composer in the 
common sense, which is, after all, the 
great sense, than any artist now before 
the American pub- 
lic. The interest of 

* his subjects absorbs 
the general eye at 
once. ‘Then his 
passion and faculty 
for color begin to 
grow upon you. 
The ordinary ob- 
server does not see 
color first, unless 
there is nothing but 
color. He sees the 
human interest, the 
story. This is 
what he sees first 
in looking at Mr. 
Mosler’s pictures. 
I think these two 
things sum up Mr. 
Mosler’s  metier — 
his interest in the 
dramatic side of 
average human life 
and his predilection 
as a colorist, 

He paints no spe- 





A Noble Lady of tne seventeenth Century 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PAINTINGS BY HENRY MOSLER, 


cially thrilling scenes. The canvases 
that opened the doors of the Salon to 
him, procured him a place in the Lux- 
embourg, a decoration as officer of the 
Academy, and the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor that adorns his coat 
lapel, were subjects taken from the 
everyday life of the peasant people of 
Brittany. “The First Born,” “ The 
Wedding Morn,” “ The Last Moments,” 
are some of his titles, and indicate his 
instinct for the 
comédie humaine. 

He has given us 
the quaint, the 
homely, above all, 
the unrestrainedly 
humorous, among 
the most primitive- 
ly picturesque peo- 
ple of modern ¢ 
ilization, with a 
sense of color that 
continually satisfies 
the palate of the 
connoisseur, and an 
eye for effect com- 
bined with a potent 
sense of values, that 
makes every canvas 
of great permanent 
worth, 

Many of the pict- 
ures painted by Mr. 
Mosler are from 
scenes in Brittany, 
and nearly all were 
taken by purchas- 
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ers abroad. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has, 
however, recently become the owner 
of “Mending the Net,” which has 
found an honored place in his private 
gallery. 





per's Weekly during the late war the 
portfolio of his memory is full of the 
stirring scenes and great events of that 
conflict. The field is broad and open, 
He is about 


but carelessly cultivated. 


The Approaching Storm. 


That Mr. Mosler may be induced to 
paint more there is no doubt, for Brit- 
tany will remain to him what California 
does to Bret Harte. He is full of the 
life of the people. 

But he has returned to the country 
of his nativity, primarily for another 
purpose. As the special artist of Har- 


to enter it, and is already at work on a 
war scene, which art-lovers may see at 
the Academy, where Mr. Mosler has 
had the honor of being made an asso- 
ciate this year. 

“T felt somchow over in Paris, dur- 
ing my last year or two,” said he to 
me, “like a voluntary exile. I felt as 
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if I had achieved all I 
could.” (I glanced at the 
little red _bow-knot in his 
coat.) “There was an irre- 
sistible desire for America 
that I could not overcome, 
‘The feeling grew upon me 
that the time had come to 
put on canvas some of those 
great scenes which fur- 
nished me my first experi- 
ence as a depicter of life, 
so I came back.” 

So from painting Breton 
peasants and portraits Mr. 
Mosler has returned to us 
in the full prime of his pow- 
ers to labor at what must 
needs become an important 
contribution to American 
national art. 

Henry Mosler was born 
in New York City about 
fifty years ago. His first 
inspiration for the brush 
came to him when a boy, 
shortly after the family had 
removed to the West. It 
was caught from an old hat- 
ter in Cincinnati, who had 
set up a little easel in the 
back of his shop. 

Art was truly long and 
time fleeting to the West- 
ern American in that early day, and 
young Mosler, true to his affinity, soon 
sought the craft of the wood-engraver. 
His spare hours were spent with his 
brush over efforts direct from nature. 
His talent as a colorist was the wonder 
and surprise of the rural hamlet where 
he lived, Richmond, Ind. His first in- 
structor was James H. Beard, of Cin- 
cinnati, whom, with the genial humor 
and good heart of the man, he talks of 
delightfully, affectionately, almost rev- 
erently, as his original preceptor in art. 

‘The public reception of Major An- 
derson, the hero of Fort Sumter, in 
Cincinnati, in 1861, inspired a sketch 
of the event, which he sent to Harper's 
IVeekly, and opened the career of the 
future Chevalier of the Legion of Hon- 
or. The return was a check and a 
commission from the Harpers as a 
special war artist. 





Portiait of Henty Mosler. 
Photographed in his studio for THE PETERSON MAGAZINE by FS. Bennett. 


Mosler started at once for the scene 
of activities and was placed on the 
staff of Gen ral R. W. Johnson, with 
the rank of 1 eutenant. Shortly after 
he met Sherm. 1, and for two years was 
at the front in .ome of the most mem- 
orable engagements of the great strug- 
gle. So it happens that to-day he 
counts among his honorariums the 
decoration of the Loyal Legion of the 
G. ALR. 

In 1863 he withdrew from the smoke 
of the battle-fields and came on to New 
York with his savings in his pocket and 
his plans made up for an art course in 
Europe, so long as the money held out. 

With the occasional help of his father 
he stayed three years, studying two 
years in Diisseldorf under Professor 
Muecke of the Royal Academy, and 
later on in the atelier of A. Kindler. 
He then proceeded to Paris and placed 
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Meditation. 


himself under M. Herbert, from whom 
he confesses he caught his first influ- 
ence. There the desire of his life was 
realized. His career was begun in 
truth. He was painting from life with 
high praise from his master and excel- 
lent prospects for the future. Return- 
ing to this country in 1866 he received 
commissions for a number of portraits, 


and depicted in oil a few of the scenes 
which had so often engaged his pencil. 
The first of these, “The Lost Cause,” 
simple, but strong in sentiment and full 
of pathos, is still well remembered. 
Portraits and an occasional war or 
genre subject occupied his time in Cin- 
cinnati and New York, where he had a 
studio in the Dodsworth Building at 
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Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
until 1894, when he went to Munich. 

The following year came his first 
European triumph, the medal of the 

yal Academy. 

His own countrymen bowed before 
him, He ranked henceforth as an im- 
portant exhibitor at the Salon, where 
his pictures received high recognition 
from connoisseurs and substantial re- 
wards in purchases for collections, 

The Salon bestowed upon him its 
gold medal in 1888, the Paris Exposi- 
tion gave him the silver medal in 1889. 
He is thus /ors concours, and is the only 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor at 
present living in the United States. 

Mr. Mosler, it will be seen, is a 
product of both the German and the 
French schools, but he owes first alle- 
giance to neither. He may well claim 
this distinction, as the qualities that 
make his work distinctive and will give 





it endurance are not to be learned from 
any master. He is a great artist and 
his pictures will be prized when many 
an equally brilliant light has faded 
out. 

Henry Mosler isnot alone the painter 
of the picturesque. He has a strong 
talent for portraiture. A copy of the 
“Portrait of Rembrandt, Painted by 
Himself,” which Mosler did with lov- 
ing hands years ago in Paris, and 
henceforth set up as an ichon, hangs 
over his studio door. 

So his portraiture has the best quali- 
tics of the vivid, the rich, the mellow 
old Dutch school. His portraits are 
alive, looking at you. This was the 
crowning achievement of Rembrandt, 
whose “ Burgomaster,” in the Hague 
Gallery, is without doubt the most 
ing canvas that ever was painted. 

Mr. Mosler is, so far as his choice 
and variety of subjects is concerned, 
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At the Fountain, 


the type of the true artist, in the old- 
fashioned sense, in that he has painted 
almost everything. 

His Brittany canvases present the 
panorama of peasant life from cradle 
to grave. He lived among them, stud- 
ied, sketched, and painted them. He 
has the whole world of these simple 
people in his heart, and, so to speak, 
at his fingers’ ends. He has made a 
notable colossal head of a negro, and 
some wonderful mellow -toned Old 
World interiors, of which the very 
colors are a world in which to lose 


one's self. The charm of the sensuous 
Italian maiden he well knows how to 
and he is a masterful handler 
ight in one or two canvases in 
which this is the special endeavor, 
And last, but not least, this ripe artist, 
this world-weary man, has come back 
to America and renewed his youth in 
the atmosphere of his nativity. 

During his summer in the Catskills 
he has set his hand to an American 
scene or two. He has painted the 
picture of an old York State farmer 
setting a scythe on a grindstone in an 
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The 


orchard, with the sunlight streaming 
through the boughs, attended by two 
romping children. 

It is as truly American as any can- 
vas I ever looked upon, ‘I know of 
none of our own artists who could 
have done it with so much freshness of 
feeling, so perfect a sentiment. Mos- 
ler has been longing for home for five 
years, and here as the first-fruits of his 
Heimweh be has given to us the pathos, 
the dignity, the primitive simplicity, 


Return. 


the sturdy honor of the real American 
in his farmer. 

The face of one of the little girls, 
the only one that is turned to the spec- 
tator, is wonderful in Yankee realism, 
wholly uflabored, as such an attempt 
must be. This is remarkable work 
for a man who is more German than 
American, more French than either, 
and a fine augury of what we may ex- 
pect from this returned native, who 
proposes to spend the evening of his 
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life here. It ought to be the hope of 
every American that his best days are 
yet before him. 

a serious man, with a sound 
ideal, and he can never produce any- 
thing that will be in any important 
sense imperfect. He is the type and 
model of the true artist, gifted with an 
earnest desire for the truth, and con- 
tent with his limitations. 

He cares nothing for impressionism 
or any of the new tendencies. He is 
as far removed from faddism as Michael 
Angelo. His pictures are put together 
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on a few sound principles, that are in- 
herent, temperamental, unfortunately 
rare. He has the capacity for taking 
care, which has been dubbed genius, 
and a high and firm sense of the ulti- 
mate value of a picture, not only asa 
work of art, but as a medium of char- 
acterization, of ultimate expression, 
which he is able to realize. He is wel- 
comed back to America as a distinct 
accession to national art, and his choice 
of a field will attract wide-spread and 
enduring attention. 





JL. French. 





The Last Sacrament 





